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ABSTRACT 


Morgenlander, Rachel T. VISUAL CULTURE INFLUENCES IN CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS 


People receive messages in everyday life that come in different forms of visual culture. These 
messages, whether one notices or not, are shaping and molding the perspectives, attitudes, 
and perceptions of ourselves and the people around us. The effects of visual culture can often 
lead to stereotypes, bigotry, prejudice, and other types of narrow and skewed views. This is 

a qualitative arts-based, action research study with eight, 5 to 18 year-old participants and an 
analysis of their drawings to investigate the effects of visual culture on youth perspectives 

of the world and others. My research questions are the following: How does visual culture 
impact youth perceptions of the world and others? How might art teachers use visual culture 
as a tool for learning and critical inquiry? The purpose of this study is to understand how 
visual culture comes into youth representations in their drawings to draw conclusions on the 
role of art education in developing students’ learning and critical inquiry. The most prominent 
themes that emerge in youth participants’ drawings are the impact of pop culture and media 
symbols, the impact of gender norms, youth’s perceptions of success, youth perceptions of 
nature, and perceptions of home. By using the culture that is part of students’ everyday lives 
and using these visual culture connections and influences in their learning experiences, 


visual culture can be a beneficial tool. 
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CHAPTER I 
RESEARCH OBJECTIVE 


People receive messages in everyday life that come in different forms of visual 
culture. These messages, whether one notices or not, are shaping and molding the 
perspectives, attitudes, and perceptions of ourselves and the people around us. The effects of 
visual culture can often lead to stereotypes, bigotry, prejudice, and other narrow and skewed 
views. 

This is a qualitative arts-based, action research study using an analysis of drawings 
from eight 5 to 18 year-old participants to investigate the effects of visual culture on youth 
perspectives of the world and others. The purpose of this study is to understand how visual 
culture comes into youth representations in their drawings to draw conclusions on the role of 
art education in developing students’ learning and critical inquiry. 

My research questions are the following: How does visual culture impact youth 
perceptions of the world and others? How might art teachers use visual culture as a tool for 
learning and critical inquiry? 

The research stems from the idea that youth are directly affected by visual culture. 
My interest in this topic comes from the thirteen years I spent working on the creative side 
of marketing and advertising agencies in New York City. I spent countless hours convincing 
people to buy into whatever idea, product, or service the billion-dollar corporations were 
shilling out to the public at the moment. I began my advertising career before internet 
advertising and social media— an era when magazines, billboards, partnerships, sponsorships, 


and commercials were the main ways to access the masses and draw people in. However, 


those ways changed as smartphones, more affordable computers, and portable laptops, and 
a constant and fast streaming internet feed became increasingly positioned at every persons’ 
fingertips. 

The change that came with the internet boom and the smartphone within the agency 
was “all about going viral’— to get exposure to as many people and cause them to talk about 
the brand of the company, which were our clients. I believe I was working on my first viral 
campaign when the power of social media and the acceleration that has been created by 
visual culture was realized. Gone are the days when it took a Super Bowl ad to be able to 
reach millions of viewers at once; today, going viral has as much or even more reach. Clients 
were vying for the next spotlight in the viral craze because of its value and reach. The reach 
was boundless, and the imagery was also often hitting the target markets more directly than a 
thirty-second Super Bowl spot. The power that visual images have to connect people, engage, 
and even create social movements has fascinated me. I still am the type of person who will 
see the visual first and then investigate the “Why?”or “What?” behind the imagery. The art is 
what catches our attention, makes us stop and want to know more. 

My career in advertising ended in 2007 by choice. I had enough of being glued to 
screens and the constant noise of it all, and when I left, I swore off all social media and 
turned in my Blackberry. I still use the internet and computers, and one can not operate a 
business or seek employment without being willing to indulge at least a little in technology. 

I never understood the fascination with Facebook (I did however, once have a MySpace 
account but deleted it upon exiting advertising). The idea of people advertising themselves 
and often falsely seems like a waste of time and life. However, I understand the power 
and draw it has on the masses, I bought stocks during the Facebook IPO and was not 
disappointed. 

Today as I prepare to enter into the world of teaching, I am circling back to explore 
the growth and changes in the world of technology. The increase in the amount of never- 


ending visual culture bombards everyone today, especially students. As an art director, I 


often used a visual hook to attract the consumer. Similarly, as an art educator looking for 
ways to connect or hook students to the classroom and the projects, visual culture can be 

a beneficial tool. By using online culture that is part of students’ everyday lives and using 
these visual culture connections and influences in their learning experiences—the goal for 
students to feel heard and comfortable in the studio to create art. 

What follows in this thesis is the literature review covering: the definition of visual 
culture and media (Freedman, 2000; Duncum, 2002; Tavin, 2002; Tavin, 2005; Jagodzinski 
& Wallin, 2013; Jagodzinski, 2010; Karpati, et al., 2017; Yilmaz et al., 2019) and the impact 
of representation and misrepresentation in mainstream narratives of visual culture (Adichie, 
2009; Greenstone, 2008; Olou, 2018; Wopperer, 2011; Wolfgang, 2019; Nolte-Yupari, & 
Bailey-Jones, 2019; Jung, 2015). Chapter three includes the design for my interpretive 
research study and methodology. Chapter four describes the data of the eight youths that 
participated in the qualitative art-based, interpretive research study, including photos of 
their completed drawings. Chapter five discusses themes that came out of the data analysis 
which shows how youth are constantly engaging with visual culture and connecting with 
the symbols and cultures that inform their perspectives that come from those experiences. 
Chapter six explores the significance of visual culture in art education and how art educators 
should consider how visual culture influences and connects to their students. It emphasizes 
how students should be able to feel the art studio as a safe space, there for them- creatively, 


socially, and emotionally. 


CHAPTER I 
RELATED LITERATURE 


This literature review covers the following topics: The definition of visual culture 
and media (Freedman, 2000; Duncum, 2002; Tavin, 2002; Tavin, 2005; Jagodzinski & 
Wallin, 2013; Jagodzinski, 2010; Karpati, et al., 2017; Yilmaz et al., 2019) and the impact of 
representation and misrepresentation in mainstream narratives of visual culture (Adichie, 
2009; Greenstone, 2008; Olou, 2018; Wopperer, 2011; Wolfgang, 2019; Nolte-Yupari, & 
Bailey-Jones, 2019; Jung, 2015). 


Definitions of Visual Culture and Media: 


Art educator Kerry Freedman (2000) defines visual culture as “fine art, television, 
film and video, computer technology, fashion photography, advertising, and so on” (p. 315). 
The increasing effects of the continuous barrage of various “forms of visual culture and 
the freedom with which these forms cross traditional borders” (pp. 315-316), can be seen in 
the merging of fine art in advertising. Freedman (2000) points out how “visual culture is 
expanding, as is the realm of the visual arts’— that the visual arts are found in all aspects 
of culture today, with the means and ways constantly multiplying because of advances in 
technology (p. 315). 

Freedman (2000) further explains that “the emergence of an all-encompassing visual 
culture has fundamentally transformed the nature of political discourse, social interaction, 
and cultural identity” (p. 315). At the start of this century, Freedman (2000) saw “not only 


the mix of visual cultural forms that will shape art education in the new century,” but the 


“connections and the dualism” that people make between visual culture and the way they 
want to be seen themselves (p. 316). Freedman’s (2000) example is a classic media goal 

that has not changed, “advertisements suggesting that buying a product will make us more 
individual while fitting us better into the stereotype” (p. 316), imply that if a person buys 

X, they will stand out; at the same time suggesting that the person will now subconsciously 
fit into a prescribed social template. The desired products themselves become part of the 
boundless and borderless reach and the global spread of visual culture (Freedman, 2000). Art 
educator Kevin Tavin (2002) states that: 

advertisements, as part of the larger visual culture, can help people make sense 

of themselves and the world around them. They can provide representations 

and resources that help forge our identities, including notions of ethnicity, race, 

nationality, sexuality, and citizenship. (p. 38) 

His idea is that buying an item will give the consumer a sense of belonging or being a part of 
an idea, group, or culture. 

Advertising helps to shape people’s thoughts, but it can also help push distorted and 
unrealistic views as being the truth. When ideas are sold to the consumer, the line between 
truth and fiction can often be blurred, Tavin (2002) further explains that advertisements 
do not only sell products, “they can help shape, and often limit, perceptions of reality” 

(p. 38). People often bring their own life experiences, cultures, and backgrounds into the 
interpretations, tailoring the meanings to be relevant and relatable for the person. Tavin 
(2002) warns of “oversimplifying or overdetermining the impact advertising has”; the belief 
in the evils of consumer capitalism versus the belief that there is little effect at all, and 
advertisers are simply selling fantasy or entertainment (p. 39). 

Tavin (2005) defines “visual culture as a new movement informed by ideas from the 
past, with substantial differences between-older theories and practices” (p. 121). It is “new” 
because of advancements in technology and the effect on global reach and speed, and it is 


“older” because of the reuse of everything that came before or prior (Tavin, 2005 ). Tavin 


(2005) explains that “the older ideas are a significant source of recovery for new and newly- 
colored concepts of visual culture” (p. 133). 

According to art educators Jan Jagodzinski and Jason Wallin (2013), “visual culture 
refers mostly to advertising, issues of representation on television and in film, and the screen 
culture that comes our way via the internet, cell phone imaging, and, perhaps, satellite 
imaging” (p. 93). People are affected by visual imagery instantly, and even if only for a 
minute, their minds are taking in the message (Jagodzinski & Wallin, 2013). This is all done 
while subconsciously absorbing the information. They explain that continually, throughout 
the day, information is taken in, understood, and received for later use or recall (Jagodzinski 
& Wallin, 2013). 

These many experiences with visual culture in our daily environment affect us. Art 
educators, Andrea Karpati, Kerry Freedman, Juan Carlos Castro, Mira Kallio-Tavin, and 
Emiel Heijnen, (2017) believe they shape us into something or someone we are not or ever 
desired to be (Karpati et al., 2017). The choice of representations by people who control the 
media and implications of messages that are sent and received need to be acknowledged 
publicly. To realize who is behind the idea and the message needs to be highlighted 
(Karpati et al., 2017; Olou, 2018). Art educators Meliha Yilmaz, Ugur Yilmaz, and Ece Nur 
Demir-Yilmaz (2019) believe that visual culture surrounds our everyday lives, whether we 
acknowledge it or not. They explain how everyone is influenced repeatedly throughout the 
day by these visual experiences; people model what they see in their social environment, 
which is one of the most basic ways human behaviors develop (Yilmaz et al., 2019). Yilmaz 
et al. (2019) discuss how people observe visual forms in many different media types, brought 
to us faster than ever before due to advances in technology. Visual forms “we perceive 
through observation are rapidly produced, understood, and consumed in the present century” 
(Yilmaz et al., 2019, p. 422). Visual culture is highlighted by technological advances and 
developments in daily life that produce infinite visual imagery (Yilmaz et al., 2019). Constant 


imagery has infiltrated modern living and is an accepted and often welcome intrusion in our 


daily environment. They point out how advertising uses “unreal and exaggerated elements” 
to strengthen the narrative, gain interest, and sell products (p. 426), implying that proof of the 
effectiveness of the advertising is in the exuberant amount of money businesses are willing to 
spend on advertising budgets each year. 

Visual culture engages students and highlights ways to create social learning 
environments for students, using visual culture to connect them to the learning experience. 
As educators, we can use the world that students relate to and bring it together in the 
classroom to enhance the learning experience. Art teachers can use visual culture in the 
classroom for students to form a deeper connection to their own projects and learning 
(Duncum, 2002). Artists are often alone in the art-making process, and critiques are often 
not available outside of the academic environment. Art educator Paul Duncum (2002) points 
out how artists today are using technology to connect and create, feeding off each other’s 
ideas and energy, forming a new visual culture community that is grown within the groups 
online, creating art without borders. Visual culture connects communities. The many visual 
images coming to us daily on screens directly link both visual culture and media (Duncum, 
2002). What earlier generations saw as an intrusion to daily life is now considered welcome 
and expected. The influx of screens with video imagery surrounds people and is always in 
constant flux (Duncum, 2002). 

Visual culture should be brought into all classrooms, and it is especially beneficial 
to practice inside the art studio setting (Karpati et al., 2017). Visual culture can be used as 
a tool for inspiring ideas and creations in the art classroom as its history is not the same as 
art history. As important as the art itself is the critical discussion that follows about the art 
(Duncum, 2002). When brought into the art classroom setting, an important part that can not 
be forgotten following the creation of art is peers’ critiques or shares. 

Karpati et al., (2017) discuss artists who collaborate in a group about their individual 
works of art. The work is conceptualized alone, and those ideas are shared with the group 


(Karpati et al., 2017), where “a relaxed and ‘feel good’ atmosphere is important to creation” 


(Karpati et al., 2017, p. 167). This collaboration of artists is known as Visual Culture Art 
Education (VCAE). Karpati et al., (2017) speak about one of these groups of artists that 
formed the Visual Culture Learning Center (VCLC). The members feel connected through 
their art and ideas and feel encouraged by the group’s feedback. Many VCLC group 
members felt that they did not fit in at school and found a community in their art world 
connected by visual culture (Karpati et al., 2017). There are many ways that groups can 
collaborate in making art while using the input of others from international and culturally 
different locations (Karpati et al., 2017). “Critical understanding and empowerment—not 
an artistic expression—are the primary goals of VCAE, but critical understanding and 
empowerment are best developed through an emphasis on image-making where students 
have some freedom to explore the meaning for themselves” (Duncum, 2002, p. 6). 

Duncum (2002) discusses an example of VCAE given by Buckingham and Sefton- 
Green using visual culture with students in the art making process. Duncum (2002) 
explains, “they used making activities to have their students explore a much broader, socially 
conscious range of questions about cultural practices than is usually explored in the art class” 
(p. 7). Duncum (2002) states: “Critical issues that informed making activities included the 
roles played by imagery in society, audience reception, media ownership, the construction 
of their own multiple subjectivities, and the nature of representation” (p. 7). This form of 
“critical pedagogy encourages students to explore issues for themselves” (Duncum, 2002, p. 
7). Duncan notes that the visual culture critical curriculum would always change over time. 
Duncum (2002) sees “making and critique as symbiotic” (p. 6) in VCAE. Duncum states: 
“critique and making of images need to go hand-in-hand, with the one supporting the other 
in a symbiotic relationship” (p. 6). An art classroom is a place where students could have 
a platform to express their thoughts and feelings and point out to many what may not be 
obvious. Jagodzinski (2010) states: 

Art education, despite the rhetoric of creativity, is continually supporting and 


abetting designer capitalism. It is not a question of interpreting art; that is a representational 


question. As educators, we are excellent at this task. Rather, it is a question of asking what art 
is doing. (p. 98) Jagodzinski (2010) refers to what art is doing over time: Its overall impact. 
“Art’s function is to create new affects and perceptions. Hence new ways of seeing, feeling, 
knowing, and being affected are practices that do not represent the world” (Jagodzinski, 2010, 
p. 99). These discussions should be led by art educators. 

Some believe, “VCAE pushes aside image-making from the center and replaces 
it with critique” (Duncum, 2002, p. 6). Students will learn about themselves as artists by 
practicing making imagery. Duncum (2002) states: “While developments in our field over the 
past few decades have emphasized the value of critique, making images remain central to art 
education and for good reason” (p. 7). VCAE is “focusing on making images that combine 
critical questions with the freedom for individuals and groups to explore the meaning for 
themselves” (Duncum, 2002, p. 7). 

VCAE is cross-cultural, states Duncum (2002): “The cultural sites of global 
capitalism only at first appear homogeneous; they are everywhere interpreted differently” (p. 
9). VCAE focuses on global and visual imagery and the way people compartmentalize it in 
society. Duncum (2002) says: 

Where, after all, do visual stereotypes derive if not from previous visual 

representations? This is true of gendered images, images of violence, beauty, 

motherhood, family, authority, and numerous other subjects. The history of 

images also provides a useful corrective to the idea that the bright and colorful of 

contemporary visual sites represent the cheap and tacky, while restraint exemplifies 

the good taste of fine art. (p. 8) 

Different people, places, and ethnic groups will appropriate visual culture in a way that will 
relate to them in their own lives, socially, economically, and geographically (Duncum, 2002). 
In many places, people view McDonald’s as cheap food, but in other places, it is considered 
“high status” (Karpati et al., 2017). The McDonald’s logo is bright, quickly identified, and 


globally recognized, regardless of its placement in society’s culture. 
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The Impact of Representation and Misrepresentation in Mainstream Narratives 


The impact of representation and misrepresentation in mainstream narratives of 
visual culture affects all people. The potential of the storyteller, narrator, or educator to 
influence the mind of or corral a young child’s path due to their perspective can be both 
uplifting and or oppressive (Adichie, 2009). The power of the narrative or creators behind 
visual culture and its consequences needs to be understood (Adichie, 2009). Nigerian writer, 
Chimamanda Ngozi Adichie (2009) begins her Ted Talk, Danger of a Single Story, with the 
words, “I am a storyteller. I am a storyteller. And I would like to tell you a few personal 
stories” (time: 0.08). Adichie (2009) brings to the forefront “herself” as the narrator, that what 
is to come is her point of view. The viewpoint is drawn from her own life and experiences, 
and upfront revealing of who is the messenger, which rarely happens and often stays hidden. 

The experiences people have with the constant presence of visual culture help shape 
their minds and social lives. But who exactly is behind the story? The narrator needs to be 
noticed, called out, put under a spotlight, not just given the spotlight (Adichie, 2009). When 
various stories and different viewpoints are hidden—it can create a dangerous situation and 
breed dangerous viewpoints (Adichie, 2009). Little to no thought is given to who tells you 
the story, whose point of view is being narrated or pushed. These are essential questions that 
often are never even thought to be asked by the receiver (Adichie, 2009). 

The power is in the message being displayed and sold to us, the consumers. He who 
has the power has control (Adichie, 2009). Adichie (2009) notes that you can not discuss the 
single story without speaking of power: 

There is a word, an Igbo word, that I think about whenever I think about the power 

structures of the world, and it is “nkali.” It is a noun that loosely translates to “to be 

greater than another.” Like our economic and political worlds, stories too are defined 
by the principle of nkali: How they are told, who tells them, when they are told, how 

many stories are told are really dependent on power. (time: 9.29) 


The one who has the power can control the narrative and fair representation of both sides 


— positive stories are as important as negative stories. Adichie (2009) believes in having as 
many viewpoints as possible so that the representation is accurate and fair. 

Adichie emphasizes how the storyteller’s point of view is essential (Adichie, 2009). 
Recalling herself as a seven-year-old black girl, Adichie speaks of her childhood story books, 
all having blonde hair and blue-eyed characters who played in the snow and ate apples 
(Adichie, 2009). At that time, Adichie thought that all stories had to have foreign characters 
and speak about things that were not relevant to her own culture and climate in Nigeria. 
Adichie had a love for the American and European books she read and she credits them for 
stirring her imagination, but she felt that books could never be about anything or anyone she 
could actually identify with (Adichie, 2009). 

Children want to relate to the characters in the story they are reading and the need 
for the characters “to be portrayed independently solving their own problems” (Wopperer, 
2011, p. 29). Children relate more to illustrations that are realistically drawn, as in graphic 
novels and children’s books. Realistic illustrations will show characters in the most accurate 
way possible, that they should have similar physical features as they are portrayed in the 
story (Wopperer, 2011). When educators understand the narrator and creators behind the 
visual culture and make the subject relevant to students’ culture and used in the learning 
environment, it will empower youth rather than oppress them (Wopperer, 2011). 

When looking through the lens of social learning, visual culture can be considered 
an environmental factor that drives human behaviors, more so today than in the last century, 
due to the constant use of the internet and other technological devices (Yilmaz et al., 2019). 
Visual culture should enrich engagement between students and subjects of learning, creating 
a “social learning” environment. “Social learning” in pedagogy can build a more concrete 
understanding of subject matter and a stronger close connection, building a path of better 
retaining and recall of subject matter (Wopperer, 2011). 

Art educators Samantha T. Nolte-Yupari and Rachel Bailey-Jones (2019) discuss the 


importance of storytelling as a tool for opening up people to empathy and a conversation 


starter to difficult conversations about race and privilege. Adam’s work (as cited in Nolte- 
Yupari, & Bailey-Jones, 2019) views storytelling as a “form of socially just pedagogy that 
allows for “full and equal participation of all’ students in a setting mutually shaped to meet 
their needs” ( p. 46). For our purpose as teachers, we are aware that microaggressions are 
carried with a student in life and with them into the school (Nolte-Yupari, & Bailey-Jones, 
2019). Nolte-Yupari and Bailey-Jones (2019) are both white educators who recognize the 
power and privilege of their inherited whiteness. Nolte-Yupari and Bailey-Jones (2019) 
believe: 

Students need to feel vulnerable and identify their marginalization to extrapolate to 

the experience of others. Our positionality, and our disclosing of our positionality, 

allows us to be allies to our students and contribute to addressing injustice in the 

world by coming together through storytelling. (p. 47) 

Storytelling is a way to open the door and involve people in difficult discussions while also 
understanding others’ points of view. 

Storytelling is important in all forms, especially visually. Storytelling is a positive 
way to approach teaching empathy and understanding for situations where others may not be 
able to relate. The “story” can become a tool as a viewpoint into the understanding of how 
a situation affects different people (Nolte-Yupari, & Bailey-Jones, 2019). The use of stories 
can teach empathy when used in a positive forum (Nolte-Yupari, & Bailey-Jones, 2019). Art 
educators can use curriculum to point out many hard-to-approach topics such as racism—both 
deliberate and forms of microaggressions, which may be unnoticed. The classroom can be a 
place for open discussions led by teachers and a safe space for students to discuss issues and 
topics many are scared to touch upon (Nolte-Yupari, & Bailey-Jones, 2019). When we shine a 
light on microaggressions, we can work together to stop the continuation of the cycle (Nolte- 
Yupari, & Bailey-Jones, 2019). 

Nolte-Yupari and Bailey-Jones (2019) describe a study in which their students worked 


with the principle of “Bring the Issue Home,” focusing on microaggressions. Students 


read a chapter in So You Want To Talk About Race by Ijeoma Oluo (2018), a Nigerian- 
American author who defines microaggressions and their effects on people over time. 
“Microaggressions are small daily insults and indignities perpetrated against marginalized 
or oppressed people because of their affiliations with that marginalized or oppressed group” 
(p. 169). As Oluo (2018) explains: “Microaggressions are small (hence, the ‘micro’), and 
can be easily explained away” (p. 169). Microaggressions’ power to harm is that they are 
cumulative, persistent, often unconscious and often go unnoticed by the impacted individuals 
(Olou, 2018, pp. 169-170). 

Their students were asked to create a shadow box that focuses on an event in their 
own “identity characteristic”, then tell a visual story from their own experience with a 
microaggression (Nolte-Yupari, & Bailey-Jones, 2019). They used the prompt: “Tell a story 
about a time in which you witnessed or experienced an aggression, microaggression, or other 
labeled/assumptive interaction with someone, based upon common labels attributed to you” 
(Nolte-Yupari, & Bailey-Jones, 2019). One student, Jane, tells a story about her time working 
at a drugstore, and how a returning customer applauded and proclaimed, upon walking in, 
“Yay! The pretty one is working today!” (Nolte-Yupari, & Bailey-Jones, 2019, p. 48). In the 
artwork is a welcome sign above the entrance to the store hanging between two figures, 
Jane the cashier and the returning customer. The irony of the welcome sign hung above the 
text blurb of the customer’s words, in the air dividing the two people, shows the tension the 
words created. The marginalization and sexism are unwelcome, and the customer has the 
power (Nolte-Yupari, & Bailey-Jones, 2019). The artwork has helped reclaim some power 
back from the customer’s unwelcome words. Jane then uses the power she has obtained as 
the storyteller to narrate and point out the many ways women are marginalized, the effect 
unwanted advances have, and the microaggression within the words (Nolte-Yupari, & 
Bailey-Jones, 2019). As Olou (2018) points out: Understanding what microaggressions are is 
essential for eliminating racism and its existence embedded in society. “Many people often 


do not consciously know they are perpetrating a microaggression against someone” (p.170). 
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Microaggressions need to be pointed out, so they do not continue because they damage a 
person’s self-esteem and value over time. The microaggressions themselves are a form of 
normalized racism, which has “broader social implications” (Olou, 2018, p. 172) on society as 
a whole. 

The media has sold us the idea that a person’s self-esteem is linked to both positive 
and negative outcomes in their lives. The way a person feels about themselves often has 
an effect on how they view the world around them. High school history educator Daniel 
Greenstone speaks about books that promote high self-esteem but that not all forms of 
self-esteem are necessarily “healthy” (Greenstone, 2008). Books that promote healthy self- 
esteem are prevalent in the publishing industry. The history of clinical studies of self-esteem 
is young, only first beginning in the 1940s. Clinical studies tried to link low self-esteem 
to behaviors or traits considered socially inappropriate at the time, such as “homosexual 
behavior and preference for certain sexual positions” (Greenstone, 2008, p. 677). Since then, 
low self-esteem was associated with many other ailments and taboo or fringe behaviors, 
considered socially inappropriate. By the 1980s, self-esteem was seen as central to a person’s 
well-being (Greenstone, 2008). Greenstone (2008) points out that often, a character in a story 
who fails at a challenge is celebrated, even though they lost. So the character still feels good 
about themselves. Greenstone (2008) states: “any of the characters in these stories often 
veer uncomfortably close to narcissism and even solipsism” (p. 679). There is no evidence 
out there that supports the “benefits of self-esteem” (Greenstone, 2008, p.679), and today 
children seem to be born with the upper hand. When it comes to teaching, being honest and 
trusted by students is essential. The truth will sometimes bruise a student’s ego and possibly 
temporarily lower their self-esteem, but in the end, it is to help them be successful in their 
life. 

The publishing and media industry has fed off the belief that “self-esteem is the 
cornerstone of a happy and successful life” (Greenstone, 2008, p. 678). Greenstone (2008) 


points to research which “concluded that high self-esteem as an end in itself is not helpful 


and is possibly counterproductive” (p. 678). Bullies often have very high self-esteem. And 
often, students with low self-esteem do just as well or better because they will try more 
(Greenstone, 2008). 

Adichie (2009) recalls when she went to the United States, her college roommate was 
surprised by many things, one of which was Adichie’s mastery of the English language, even 
though English is considered an official language in Nigeria. This is a product of colonialism. 
That Adichie’s “tribal music” was Mariah Carey, and that she was able to work a stove. 
Adichie states: “My roommate had a single story of Africa: a single story of catastrophe” 
(Adichie, 2009, time: 11.21). She recounts how she felt her roommate to be patronizing and 
full of pity for her as an African—something Adichie never identified as before coming to the 
United States (Adichie, 2009). 

Adichie argues that the negative view of Africa comes from Western literature 
dating back to the writing of a Western merchant who sailed in 1561, Jon Locke, who kept a 
detailed diary about his voyage. Locke’s view of African people was negative, as subhumans 
and Sub-Saharan Africa as a place of darkness (Adichie, 2009). This negative view Adichie 
(2009) believes “represents the beginning of a tradition of telling African stories in the 
West” (time 8.04). She realized that her roommate was told different versions of this single 
story throughout her life (Adichie, 2009, time 9.45) and states: “The single story creates 
stereotypes, and the problem with stereotypes is not that they are untrue, but that they are 
incomplete. They make one story become the only story” (time: 11.15). Adichie (2009) points 
out the benefits of telling many different stories: 

According to Adichie, stories matter. Many stories matter. Stories have been used to 

dispossess and to malign, but stories can also be used to empower and to humanize. 

Stories can break the dignity of a people, but stories can also repair that broken 

dignity. (time:14.00) 

So who is the narrator and who has the power are often the ones who will choose who is 


empowered. Adichie (2009) accepts that Africa has many negative stories, but people must 
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